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the rarest objects in the heavens. ‘The most|of two bright and highly condensed round of 

E ‘ °RT SMITH. ‘ ; 7 | ws * : ; 
EDITED BY ROBER conspicuous of this class, is to be found exact-| slightly oval nebula, united by a short neck of 
. ily half way between the stars 6 and y Lyre,|nearly the same density. A faint nebulous 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. jand may be seen with a telescope of moderate | atmosphere completes the figure, enveloping 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| power. It is small and particularly well de-|them both, and filling up the outline of a cir- 


Subscriptions and Payments received by \fined, so as in fact to have much more the | cumscribed ellipse, whose shorter axis is the 
WILLIAM SALTER ‘appearance of a flat, oval, solid ring, than of a|line passing through the centres of both the 
“al . nebula. ‘The axes of the ellipse are to each|nebulous masses. ‘These objects have never 
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other, in the proportion of about 4 to 5, and| been properly described, the instruments with 
PHILADELPHIA. the opening occupies about half its diameter :| which they were originally discovered, having 
its light is not quite uniform, but has some-|been quite inadequate to showing the peculi- 
thing of a curdled appearance, particularly at|2rities above mentioned, which seem to place 
For “ The Friend.” | the exterior edge ; the central opening is not|them in a class apart from all others. The 
MODERN ASTRONOMY. entirely dark, but is filled up with a faint hazy | one offers obvious analogies, either with the 
a light, uniformly spread over it, like a fine | structure of Saturn or with that of our own 
er gauze stretched over a hovp. sideral firmament and milky way. The other 
There is a remarkable nebula near the star} Planetary nebula are very extraordinary | has little or no resemblance to any other known 
y in the constellation Andromeda. It is visible| objects. ‘hey have, as their name imports, | object. 
to the naked eye, and is continually mistaken| exactly the appearance of planets: round or| The nebule furnish in every point of view, 
for a comet, by those unacquainted with thé| slightly oval discs, in some instances quite|an inexhaustable field of speculation and con- 
heavens. Simon Marius, who noticed it in|sharply terminated, in others a little hazy at|jecture. ‘That by far the larger share of them 
1612, describes its. appearance as that of a|the borders and of a light exactly equable, or| consists of stars, there can be little doubt ; 
candle shining through horn, and the resem-|only a little mottled, and which, in some ofj|and in the interminable range of system upon 
them, approaches in vividness to that of ac-|system and firmament upon firmament, which 
oval, increasing by insensible gradations of|tual planets. Whatever be their nature, they | we thus catch a glimpse of, the imagination is 
brightness at first very gradually, but at last}must be of enormous magnitude. One of| bewildered and lost. On the other hand, if it 
more rapidly, up to a central point, which, | them is to be found in the parallel of y Aqua-|be true, as, to say the least, it seems extreme- 
though very much brighter than the rest, is yet|rii, and about 5’ preceding that star. Its ape |ly probable, that a phosphorescent or self- 
evidently not stellar, but only nebula in a higher! parent diameter is about 20”. Another inj!uminous matter also exists, disseminated 
state of condensation. It has in it a few stars,|the constellation Andromache, presents a vi-|through extensive regions of space in the 
but these are obviously casual, and the nebula |sible disc of 12”, perfectly defined and round. |manner of a cloud or fug—now assuming ca- 
itself offers not the slightest appearance to|Granting these objects to be equally distant|pricious shapes like actual clouds drifted by 
give ground for a suspicion of its consisting | from us with the stars, their real dimensions|the wind, and now concentrating itself like a 
of stars. It is very large, being nearly half a/ must be such as would fill on the lowest com. |cometic atmosphere around particular stars; 
degree long and 15 or 20 minutes broad. |putation, the whule orbit of Uranus—a dia-|—what we naturally ask is the nature and des- 
This may be considered asa type ona large|meter of nearly four thousand millions — of this nebulous matter? Is it ab- 


scale, of a very numerous class of nebulae, of| miles ! It is no less evident, that if they be| sorbed by the stars in whose neighbourhood it 
solid bodies of a solar nature, the intrinsic|is found to furnish by its condensation their 


a round or oval figure, increasing more or 

less in density towards the central point; they|splendour of their surfaces must be almost supply of light and heat? or is it progressive- 
differ extremely, however, in this respect. Inj infinitely inferior to that of the sun’s. A cir-|ly concentrating itself by the effect of its own 
some, the condensation is slight and gradual ; cular portion of the sun’s disc, subtending an / gravity, into masses, and so laying the foun- 
in others, great and sudden: so sudden, in-; angle of 20", would give a light equal to 100 | dation of new sidereal systems or of insulated 
deed, that they present the appearance of a/tull moons ; while the objects in question are| stars? 
dull and blotted star, or a star with a slight) hardly, if at all, discernible by the naked eye. 
burr round it, in which case they are called, The uniformity of their discs, and their want 
stellar nebula ; while others again offer the|of apparent central condensation, would cer- 
singularly beautiful and striking phenomena of tainly augur their light to be merely super- 
a sharp and brilliant star, surrounded by a/ ficial. 

perfectly circular disc or atmosphere, of faint} Among the nebule which possess an evi- 
light, in some cases dying away by almost in-| dent symmetry of form, and seem already en- 
sensible gradations ; in others, almost sudden-|titled to be regarded as systems of a definite 
ly terminated. ‘These are nebulous stars. In| nature, however mysterious their structure 
the extent of deviation too, from the spherical | and destination, the most remarkable are the 
form which oval nebule affect, a great diver-| 51st and 27th of Messier’s catalogue. The 
sity is observed : sume are only slightly ellip-| former consists of a large and bright globular 
tic: others much extended in length ; and in|nebula, surrounded by a double ring, at a 
some the extension is so great as to give the} considerable distance from the globe, or rather 
nebula the character of a long, narrow, spindle|a single ring divided through about two fifths 
shaped ray, tapering away at both ends tojof its circumference into two lamine, and 


points. having one portion, as it were, turned up out 
Annular nebule also exist, but are among|of the plane of the rest. ‘The latter consists 












It is easier to propound such questions 
than to offer any probable reply to them. 
Meanwhile appeal to fact, by the method of 
constant and diligent observation, is open to 
us, and as the double stars have yielded to this 
style of questioning, and disclosed a series of 
relations of the most intelligible and interest- 
ing description, we may reasonably hope that 
the assiduous study of the nebula will ere long 
‘ead to some clearer understanding of their in- 
timate nature.”” 

Sir John Herschell considers the zodiacal 
light as indicating a slight degree of nebulo- 
sity about the sun itself. It is manifestly in 
the nature of a thin lense shaped atmosphere, 
surrounding the sun and extending beyond the 
orbit of Venus. 

When Newton applied his sublime geome- 
try to the explanation of the solar system, the 
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inscribed on it, were to be put out for ever— 
an event so awful to us, and to every world in 
our vicinity, by which so many suns would be 
extinguished, and so many varied scenes of 
life and of population would rush into forget- 
fulness—what is it in the highest scale of the 
Almighty’s workmanship? a mere _ shred, 
which, though scattered into nothing, would 
leave the universe of God one entire scene of 
greatness and of majesty. ‘Though this earth, 
and these heavens, were to disappear, there 
are other wortds, which roll afar ; the light 
of other suns shines upon them ; and the sky 
which mantles them, is garnished with other 
stars. Is it presumptuous to say, that the 
moral world extends to these distant and un- 
known regions? that they are occupied with 
people? that the charities of home and of 
neighbourhood flourish there? that the praises 
of God are there lifted up, and his goodness 
rejoiced in? that piety has its temples and its 
offerings? and the richness of the divine attri- 
butes are there felt and admired by intelligent 
worshippers ? 

* And what is this world in the immensity 
which teems with them—and what are they 
who occupy it? The universe at large would 
suffer as little, in its splendour and variety, by 
the destruction of our planet, as the verdure 
and sublime magnitude cf a forest would suffer 
by the fall of a single leaf. The leaf quivers 
on the branch which supports it. It lies at 
the mercy of the slightest accident. A breath 
of wind tears it from its stem, and it lights on 





observation, carries in it, to the myriads which 
people this little leaf, an event as terrible and 
as decisive as the destruction of a world. 
Now, on the grand scale of the universe, we, 
the occupiers of this ball, which performs its 
little round among the suns and the systems 
that astronomy has unfolded—-we may feel the 
same littleness, and the same insecurity. We 
differ from the leaf only in this circumstance, 
that it would require the operation of greater 
elements to destroy us. But these elements 
exist. The fire which rages within, may lif 
its devouring energy to the surface of our 
planet, and transform it into one wide and 
wasting voleano. ‘The sudden formation of 
elastic matter in the bowels of the earth—and 
it lies within the agency of known substances 


first results of his investigations were in some 
degree contradictory ard unsatisfactory. He 
discovered irregularities in the planetary mo- 
tions which all his extraordinary sagacity could 
not entirely reconcile to his theory ; and which 
have occupied the attention of astronomers 
discordancies have been fully investigated, and | 
the grand result has been, the discovery that 
the solar system maintains the perfect stability 
of its relations and uniformity of its revolu- 
tions, amidst cycles of perpetual change. The 
disturbing forces of the planets upon each 
other’s motions, vibrate within limits and for 
periods, the precise extent of which—the for- 
mér in many cases alinost too small to be 
measured by the finest instruments, and the 
latter extending to thousands of years—is 
determined with the same exactness as the 
length of the pendulum, or the duration of an 
eclipse. 

Such is the wonderful mechanism of the! 
heavens! Overwhelmed with its vastness and| 
exclamation of the psalmist, “* When I consi- 
der the heavens, the work of thy hands—the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained— 
Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou regardesi| 
him ?” 

“Those magnitudes and proportions,” says 
Whewell, “ which leave our powers of con- 
ception far behind ; that ever expanding view | 
which is brought before us, of the scale and| 
mechanism, the riches and magnificence, the! the stream of water which passes underneath. 
population and activity of the universe; may! In a moment of time, the life, which we know, 
reasonably serve not to disturb, but to enlarge| by the microscepe, it teems witb, is extin- 
and elevate our conceptions of the Maker and guished ; and, an occurrence so insignificant 
and Master of all; to feed an ever growing|in the eye of man, and on the scale of his 
excite a desire to be able to contemplate more | 
steadily and conceive less inadequately the 
scheme of his government and the operation 
of his power.” 

There is a passage in the admirable astro-| 
nomical discourses of Dr. Chalmers, so richly 
imbued with the grandeur of the subject on} 
which it treats and with true Christian philo-| 
sophy, that it forms a natural and a proper| 
conclusion to this article. 

*“ And after all,” says he, “ though it be a| 
mighty and difficult conception, yet who can 
question it? What is seen may be nothing to} 
what is unseen ; for what is seen is limited by 
the range of our instruments. What is un- 
eye of man can take in, or his fancy can grasp) to accomplish this—may explode it into frag- 
at, were swept away, there might sti!l remain} ments. The exhalation of noxious air from 
as ample a field, over wich the Divinity may below, may impart a virulence to the air that 
expatiate, and which he may have peopled | is around us ; it may affect the delicate pro- 
with innumerable worlds. If the whole visi-| portion of its ingredients; and the whole of 
ble creation were to disappear, it would leave} animated nature may wither and die under the 
a solitude behind it—but to the infinite mind,! malignity of a tainted atmosphere. A blazing 
that can take in the whole system of nature; comet may cross this fated planet in its orbit, 
this solitude might be nothing ; a small unoc- and realise all the terrors which superstition 
cupied point in that immensity which surrounds has conceived of it. We cannot anticipate 
it, and which he may have filled with the won- with precision the consequences of an event 
ders of his omnipotence. Though this earth) which every astronomer must know to lie 
was to be burned up, though the trumpet of within the limits of chance and probability. 
its dissolution were sounded, though yon sky [t may hurry our globe towards the sun—or 
were to pass away as a scroll, and every visi- drag it to the outer regions of the planetary 


until the present time. All these apparent 
its glories, who is there, but must join in the 
admiration of bis wonderful nature; and to 
seen has no limit; and, though all which the! 
ble glory, which the finger of the Divinity has’ system—or give it a new axis of revolution— 


and the effect, which I shall simply announce, 
without explaining it, would be to change the 
place of the ocean, and bring another iighty 
flood upon our islands and continents. ‘These 
are changes which may happen in a single in- 
stant of time, and against which nothing 
known in the present system of things provides 
us with any security. ‘They might not annihi- 
late the earth, but they would unpeople it ; 
and we who tread its surface with such firm 
and assured footsteps, are at the mercy of de- 
vouring elements which, if let loose upon us 
by the hand of the Almighty, would spread 
solitude, and silence, and death, over the do- 
minions of the world. 

“‘ Now, it is this littleness, and this insecuri- 
ty, which make the protection of the Almighty 
so dear to us, and bring, with such emphasis, 
to every pious bosom, the holy lessons of hu- 
mility and gratitude. The God who sitteth 
above, and presides in high authority over all 
worlds, is mindful of man; and, though at 
this moment his energy is felt in the remotest 
provinces of creation, we may feel the same 
security in his providence, as if we were the 
objects of his undivided care. It is not for us 
to bring our minds up to this mysterious 
agency. But, such is the incomprehensible 
fact, that the same’ Being, whose eye is abroad 
over the whole universe, gives vegetation to 
every blade of grass, and motion to every par- 
ticle of blood which circulates through the 
veins of the minutest animal ; that, though his 
mind takes into its comprehensive grasp, im- 
mensity and all its wonders, | am as much 
known to him as if I were the single object of 
his attention ; that he marks all my thoughts ; 
that he gives birth to every feeling and every 
movement within me ; and that, with an ex- 
ercise of power which I can neither describe 
nor comprehend, the same God who sits in 
the highest heaven, and reigns over the glories 
of the firmament, is at my right hand, to give 
me every breath which I draw, and every com- 
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fort which I enjoy.” * * 


Errata—In the last number for ophinchi, read 
ophiuchi, and for ¢ Cancri, read gt Cancri. 


Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor- 


way. 


(Continued from p. 380.) 


Pursuing our journey, a solitary bird now 
and then flew over our heads ; and since living 
creatures were so scarce, attracted attention. 
A hawk of the smallest known species, and 
peculiar to Norway, a large falcon, an eagle, 
and a white owl, were of thisnumber. We 
noticed particularly some lemmings, (whose 
singular history may be familiar to you,) run- 
ning among the rocks. ‘This creature is as 
large as a rat, with a pointed head, short round 
ears, small black eyes, straight whiskers, and 
two long cutting teeth in each jaw. The fore- 
legs are very short; and the toes, of which 
there are only four, (a sharp claw or spur be- 
ing substituted for the fifth,) are covered with 
hair. ‘The skin is of a dusky hue, with a 
tinge of yellow prevailing more towards the 
stomach, which is yellow and white. They 
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appeared in hundreds, perhaps thousands, | still causing me much pain.. Under such cir-| 


| ‘The three girls to whom we were indebted 
running in and out of holes under the rocks.|cumstances, however, nothing short of a for a lodging, had been there but a fortnight. 


Sometimes they descend from their elevated| broken bone arrests the traveller. It was|They were sent by their parents with a herd 
abodes, and migrate into Lapland, in swarms|impossible to stop; for delay might subject | 
defying numerical calculation, and destroying, |us to something worse than inconvenience. |The entire desolation of the spot precluded 
like locusts, every green thing. The Norwe-| At this elevation, (four thousand feet,) snow | fear. We were the first, and should probably 
gians and Laps have many superstitions con-/surrounded us on all sides. Here and there |be the last, of human kind whom they would 
nected with these curious animals; amongst| we traversed its untracked surface for a quar- isee there. ‘Their manners were peculiarly 
others, that they fall from the clouds. I ob-|ter of a mile together, guided only by stones) interesting. There was nothing of levity, 
ject only to the word fall ; for that they dwell|that a straggling rein-deer huntsman had | nothing of affectation. What provisions they 
above the clouds | can attest from ocular de-| placed, one upon another, to enable him to|had they gave, refusing all payment: nor did 
monstration. Some of their habits, however,/retrace his steps. The prospect on every |they receive without evident pain the trifling 
are singular enough to feed the credulity of|side. was sublime and almost terrific in its|acknowledgment we compelled them to ac- 
the ignorant Nordlanders. The father of|wildness. Soon after the commencement of|cept. I have since doubted whether they 
Mr. Broder Knutzdon, from whom I received|our evening march, it began again to rain.|had ever before seen money; and Mr. Janson, 
great kindness at Christiania, once saw an|From nine to half-past nine, and from half-}a Norwegian gentleman residing in this town, 
army of lemmings crossing a river. The fore-| past nine to ten, we expected that each minute |who has been greatly interested in our tour 
most plunged in, ranging themselves one in| would bring us within sight of the boo. At|of discovery, inclines to the opinion that they 
advance of the other, so that the head of each| length Oollah confessed that he had lost the|never had. Their dress was a short striped 
was supported on the back of another, while/ way. jacket with sleeves; a loose garment from 
the links of this living chain were formed by| The sun had set with all the angry symp-|the waist with tucks all round, reaching down 
the dovetail of their little legs. In this man-|toms of a storm, and dense black clouds de-|to the knees; and dark drawers with socks 
ner they constructed a continuous bridge|prived us of the advantage of a northern twi-|and shoes. Their beautiful auburn hair, whose 
from bank to bank, on which the Lilliputian| light. The wind and rain increasing broke |colour consorted with the bright healthful hue 
army passed over. ‘The one holding to land|my umbrella, which had hitherto sheltered |of their complexions, was neatly tied with 
on this side then let.go: and the rearmost|me a little. My companions were equally queues which hung down to the waist. Their 
ascending, one after another, crawled over|unprotected. A consultation was held, and | modesty and simplicity were equally striking. 
the backs of their fellows, till many had at-|we determined to march through the night.) You will not believe we left them without a 
tained the shore. During this movement, the; The man pronounced the horses unable to| keepsake, however trifling in value. But we 
rest of the line being gradually carried down! proceed. ‘The alternative was to stand still were greatly perplexed. Our bag contained 
the stream, like a string of boats fastened at) for six hours, drenched as we were with rain, | little but an English bible that they could not 
one end, each was conveyed to the opposite|or to return to the abode of the girls whom |read, and a pair of shoes worn out both above 
bank, and resumed his place in the line of| we had left three hours before. The last was and below. We were really poor and desti- 
march. preferred ; but Oollah maintained that the |tute. In this dilemma my broken umbrella 
We succeeded in killing the first lemming | horses must rest. It was neither a time nor|was quite a prize. They gazed with wonder 
we saw. Its skin, which | took off with care, | place for argument; and reason would have ‘at this eastern emblem of royalty. Its bamboo 
is reserved to afford subject for an amesisig availed little with one who, as guide over a stick, its tattered silk, its ivory handle, and 
conversation amid the pleasures and comforts|trackless waste, knew that power was his | whalebone radii, were so many sources of ad- 
of our Alma Mater. own. While he parleyed with one of the|miration. Could we fail to leave with our 
Continuing a western course for six hours,|party, the other two turned their horses’ simple friends so appropriate a souvenir of 
we reached at half-past four another shed,| heads, and made some way before he disco- their three adventurous guests! 
occupied by three girls and distant fourteen|vered their purpose. He pursued, but in vain. | 
miles from the former place. The guide| In a few minutes the whole cavalcade was in| 
called it Leetloos; but as the names he as-| retrograde motion, and at one o’clock in the. 
signed are known to no one else, he certainly | morning arrived at the spot from which it 
coined them for the occasion. The man was|had started at half-past seven the preceding 
quite a character. He bore the Saracenic| afternoon. 
name of Oollah. He talked of England and} The simple mountaineers arose at our call. 
could chant a Lutheran psalm. His walk in| A fire and some flootteegroot cheered us not 
front of the horses was provokingly sedate|a little; and when our clothes ceased to 
and calm, unaffected by entreaties or pro-|steam, we three weary travellers, forgetful of | rock, whose projecting surface admitted a 
mises: nor did he once lose his equanimity|our English gallantry, turned into the bed/man to crawl under it and lie flat, though 
nor confess his ignorance till an occasion || which the friendly peasant girls resigned to/with his hat touching both the ground and 
shall presently mention. _ ,, jus» Its base was hay; its length five feet, |the roof. In this state we remained, most 
The arrangements at Leetloos were similar | and the breadth contracted in proportion. We | miserably wet, till Oollah brought the joyful 
to those at Feelsihoon. Flootteegroot and | slept at first through very weariness, but ere)intelligence that the boo was found. He 
huskier rye bread were all that the girls could | long awoke through actual pain. The curved | added, however, that it was occupied; for two 
offer. Our stores supplied but little more. We|position of the legs was more painful than|huntsmen had taken possession. We were 
had calculated on reaching a village in three| repose was grateful, and our triple bed proved | rejoiced to find any of our race so near, for 
days. ‘This time had now clapsed, and we|as uncomfortable as it was anomalous. 'we had lost all confidence in Oollah, as he 
had scarcely proceeded half way across the| The morning of the sabbath found us in a|had in himself; and a hope suggested itself 
fjeld. situation preventing the possibility of the day |that the huntsmen might know the way to 
Urged by the necessity of the case, we| being spent altogether as one consecrated to| Bergen, and be prevailed on to act as guides. 
started again at half-past seven in the even-|God. It was, however, emphatically, a day|We hastened to the spot. ‘They permitted 
ing to reach a boo, or pile of stones, at a dis-|of rest. We had an opportunity of observing |us to share the shelter, and sold us a haunch 
tance of seven miles. ‘The jaded horses ex-|at leisure the surrounding country. Snow, |of rein venison, which, after the wretched fare 
cited our compassion; and we, only less|and granite, barren as its own nature, an oc-|of the past week, proved most acceptable. 
jaded, relieved them of our weight. One of|casional cascade, and gneiss hills covered| ‘The boo was like that we occupied on Fri- 
them had kicked me in the morning on the|with the rein-deer or Icelandic moss, were |day night. Eight men could lie with knees 
ankle-bone: I was not furnished with any|the only objects which the enormous masses |bent and bodies curved; but not otherwise. 


thing to put under the stocking; and the|of mountain encircling our abode presented |The ground was so damp that steam rose as 
wound has every day grown worse and worse, |to the view. in a vapour bath. Our coats were wet through, 


of cows, to pass two months in the mountains. 








It was with much regret that at six in the 
evening we left these pleasing specimens of 
human nature, to attain, if possible, the boo 
that had foiled us the preceding night. It 
rained again, and when we reached the moun- 
itain in question, we were al! wet through. 
The guide left us in search of the hut. A 
storm raged furiously. The cold was intense: 
and we were glad to shelter ourselves under 
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and we had no other covering; for we had left The rein-deer moss had disappeared : and with Communicated for “ The Friend.” 
Christiania with clothes for three, and had al-! it the animals, the proud boast of arctic fjelds.| RESULTS OF CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE: 
ready been absent ten days; nor could we| We now came to a succession of hills of gra-| prom stebbing’s History of the Christian’Cbureh, in Lardne:"® 
guess how soon we might reach Bergen, the! nite utterly naked, devoid of even moss and Cabinet Cycloyedia.” 7 

first place where our wants could be supplied.' lichens. ‘They extend about ten miles, and) ‘The primitive Christians were, it is proba- 
Yet, notwithstanding hardships and dangers, are dreary in the extreme. The effect, how-| ble, the first people in the world that ever suf- 
there was not one of the party who regretted ever, is good.. ‘They prepare the eye to re-| fered from religious motives, wholly unmixed 
the enterprise. An opportunity of exploring ceive with a fuller force of contrast-the lovely} with any of adifferent nature. There appears 
an unknown tract occurs but once in a life ;| prospect that shortly opens on it.. ‘ 

and while we expected that every mile would) Without the least warning or expectation | convulsions of the ancient world, the struggles 
bring us to scenery which would reward our) we came to the edge of a mountain, and saw) which took place were coriflicts between liber- 
toil, we could also look. forward to future) the termination of our labours. ‘The delight} ty and slavery, who set up their standards at 
days, when, by a snug fire-side, we might re-| we felt was. ecstatic. ‘The sun shone upon|the same time that hostile religions disputed 
call in pleasing conversation recollections of the valley stretched out three thousand feet} with each other for emp‘re. 

the past; and, like the old soldier of the! below. 

“ Deserted Village,” might 


the strongest reason for believing, that, in the 


‘ Even in the per- 
At an angle formed by the meeting} secutions which the Jews suffered under An- 
of a double chain of hills, four cataracts pour] tiochus Epiphanes, something of this kind may 
“Shoulder the crutch and show how. fields were won.” their waters from different elevations into a) be discovered. ‘The Syrian was an invader and 
. iriver which seeks the neighbouring fiord.|a political tyrant, as well asa persecutor ; and’ 

At half past two on Monday morning, the , ) 


9 , fi i oe For four days we had not seen a tree. A) the Jews were at least as proud of their supe- 
26th instant, we rose trom the ground, and) whole forest now lay before us. In the val- riority as a nation, as they were zealous for 
taking a little food cooked over night, began ley the Lilliputian haymakers were tossing) the observance of their religious rites. Scarce 


our march. about the grass in all the short-lived gaiety||y, however, bad the sufferers been made to 
——— The morning lower’é, 


7 — x ofa northern summer. ‘The church and par-| fee) the hand of the oppressor, when they rose 
And heavily in clouds brought on the day, sonage smiled Upon the scene. Phe eee unanimously, and resisted the sword with the 
From Kolbooa, where we had passed the| beautiful fiord in Norway expanded itself to 


) (sword, triumphing by that fierce and stern 
night, we walked a Norwegian mile, nearly|our view. On the other side, a nidge of) vigour, which, when: force is to be opposed’ 
equal to. seven miles English, without being | mountains rose perpendicularly to the height | by force, can only be supplied by the impulse 
able to see ten yards in advance, on account| of perpetual congelation. ‘Their snow-clad| of national spirit. 
of a fog. As.the huntsmen were going the|summits now appeared beautiful, because | But the Christians of the three first centu- 
same way, they undertook to guide us; and/|distant from. us, and formed a contrast with) ries had no motive of this kind either for act. 
want of confidence in Oollah induced us|their richly wooded slopes and the fertile) ing or suffering; the seed of their fortitude 
thankfully to accept their offer. It was well) valley. A descent of seven miles occupied | was in their souls, and the plant which sprang, 
that we did so; for trackless masses. of snow,| two hours and a half. As we approached) from it had no nurture but what it received 
far larger than any we had traversed, lay. di-| nearer to its blue waters, the Soe fiord, the! froin heaven. Other seed was here and there 
rectly in our route. Sometimes, the horses) village of Opedal, and the rural parsonage of| imxed with the former, and the dew of blese- 
descended. a frezen inclined plane, one false| Ullensvang, seemed to multiply their charms.| jing was sometimes dissipated as it fell on hot 
step on, which would have involved the rider! The view of the Skreeken foss. and Riuken-! and intemperate hearts ; but, as a people, the 
in certain destruction. Sometimes, the half foss, (or “ noisy” and “ vapory” water-fulls;)) early sufferers for Christianity had no reasons 
melted surface broke under the incumbent| the two largest of the cascades, is more cat hg their conduct but those which were esta- 
weight, and the deeper subsidence of the] posing from below, where their size is more) blished on that precept of their Scriptures, 
animal was arrested only by. the breadth of justly appreciated. ‘The first fall of the former) that, by resigning this life for the sake of 
his chest. As the mist cleared away, we saw| from the top of the cliff, three thousand feet) truth, they should gain one of eternal conti- 
that we were passing through scenery of ajabove the fiord, may be about four hundred) nuance. Submission to the reigning powers 
highly interesting character. The mountains| feet. [t then rushes down a precipitous slope | was a duty, to which they had been exhorted’ 
appeared in a less unbroken line, while cata-| of somewhat greater extent, still preserving | both by their heavenly Master and his inspired 
racts here and there indicated the presence its character as a waterfall. From that point) apostles, and they could, therefore, never feel 
of some mighty reservoir above, from which it runs along an inclined plane of forty-five | themselves agitated by the passions which usu- 
their waters were supplied Bold peaks, rug-| degrees for two thousand feet, and is lost in| 
ged precipices, and extensive lakes, varied, the river. 
the scene. I am afraid to express what we felt when 
Every thing conspired to stimulate feelings standing on the summit of the cliff, surveying 
of hope and interest which had never flagged, | the scene around : but each of us thought that 
when suddenly, at nine o’clock, a glacier burst | our labours were more than repaid. We were 
on our view. We were descending into a val-| probably the first, except a straggling unab-| which they were te contend against the power 
ley. A dark mountain rose above us, and a| servant huntsman, who had ever beheld this} and tyranay of persecuting rulers and unjust 
cataract rolled down its cleft uneven side. A| masterpiece of nature’s works.. We were as-! judges were the words, and, more frequently,. 
crown of ice reposed in grandeur on the sum-| suredly the first who had ever dwelt on it at) only the manifestations, of holiness and re- 
mit, two thousand feet above. The thickness) the end of such.a journey, with minds.so pre-| signation, which they were tauglit by the di- 
of the glacier was some hundred feet; the; pared to receive and contemplate its beauties. | yine spirit. 
edge of its upper surface-appeared quite even. It is a bold assertion, but true—that I cannot; This humility and peaceableness of disposi- 
Its extent was said to be ten English. miles.| recollect any view on the Alps or the Himala,| tion were part of their religious profession ; 
The effect was truly impo-ing. In Switzer-| which, uniting the minute beauties.and grand and the situation in which they stood ren- 
land the glaciers are viewed from spots above, | Outlines, the loveliness and sublimity, the va-| ered the exercise of these virtues constantly 
or ona level with them: here they stand on Tied objects, so numerous and so perfect of necessary. ‘hey were opposed in their belief 
vantage ground. ‘Their position. enhances) their kind, is altogether equal to this Coup to all the nations of the earth; but, few as 
the sentiment of terror they are calculated to! d@il.. 


j |they were in number, and contradictory as 
inspire; while their enormous extent, far be- | (To be continued.) was their creed to that of all other men, it was 
I . . ° 2 | ee ° ° > 
ond the limits of sight, affords ample scope the open and professed object of their lives to 
y gat, t P ? I J 


to the imagination. The earth would be still-a paradise, if we convent the world to their faith. Had they 

Hitherto our course had been ascending ;| had the art of enjoying it, and did not turn it; been of a turbulent disposition, had they been 
now it was occasionally in a descent, though| into a curse to ourselves by our sins and pas-| less meek in their sentiments and appearance, 
alternating with ascents less steep and rugged.|sions.— 7. Adam. | the hostility which was provoked by their re~ 





ally incite to resistance: the only part they 
could lawfully take in the politics of their age 
was to pray that they might be peacealily and 
quietly governed. ‘lhe medium of their sen- 
timents on such subjects was to be a prayer 
for all in authority; and the only weapons with 
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fusal to comply with established customs, | those who were too indolent, or too gross-| support it—but she complained that the con- 
would have given birth to conflicts in which| minded to receive them unless so propounded, | stitution had been violated, and that from 
not some few distinguished members of - differences of sentiment, would, it is easy to) the constructions put upon it by those in power 
society would have died, setting an example of} see, often arise, both among those who first) and the measures pursued in conformity with 
fortitude to the rest, but the whole body would! produced the systems, and those by whom! those constructions, her citizens had been op- 
have been cut off; fortitude and resignation they were afterwards to be supported. The} pressed—oppressed toa degree, and with a cool, 
blunting the edge of the sharpest sword, while} doctrines of Christianity being thus mixed! continued perseverance, which left no hope of 
pride and an active valour add continually to} with something human, and men being for the| redress or mitigation, but by her making a 
its keenness. However useful, therefore, the, most part more ready to look with interest on| peaceful retreat from the confederacy, and re- 
latter qualities may be to a people when con-| what is human than on what is divine, a varie-| nouncing her connection with those who had 
tending with enemies to whom their physical) ty of new objects would demand their attention} introduced and seemed disposed to continue 
force vears some proportion, it is on the care-| and reverence ; and names unknown to their| those disorders and grievances. Now, if 
ful cultivation of the former, that the members| fathers in the faith would be adopted, and not} South Carolina had carried her threat of se- 
of a new sect must depend for their only chance} unfrequently preferred, to the simple appella-| cession into effect, and formed herself into an 
of success ; and thus the spirit and maxims of] tion of Christian. The chances of disagree-| independent rival government, is there a man 
Christianity required an implicit conformity of| ment being multiplied, persecution also would) whose bosom is actuated by the principles of 


disposition in those who professed the religion,|see new opportunities for unsheathing her! national justice, or his heart warmed with feel- 


not only for their own excellency, but for the| sword ; and in the course of the struggles| ings of pure patriotism, that would deliberate- 
power which such a conformity would give 


which ensued, the fierceness of the conflict) ly give his vote for severing the territory of the 
to whatever means were employed for the dif-| was more owing to zeal for particular names,| union, and apportioning to the rival govern- 
fusion of their faith. Put up thy sword into} than for the holiest of doctrines ; a circum-| ment, her due share of the public lands or 
its sheath ; for he that lives by the sword shall] stance no where apparent in the contest which) the surplus treasure of hey coffers? Would 
die by the sword,” was the exhortation of the|the primitive Christians endured with pa-|not this be aiming a deadly blow at the 
Saviour; intimating, that it ‘was not by the/ ganism. | integrity and security of our own government, 


boldness which gives success to other enter- j and inviting every restless faction which might 
prises His cause was to be advocated, but by| | istart up in any nook or corner of our widely 


an imitation of his own meekness and resig For “The Friend.” | extended dominion, to erect themselves into a 
; 78 = Ate > 

nation. How well these directions were fol- eye ae eee lsovereign independent state, and call for its 
lowed in numerous instances, has been seen sera tect satan share of the general property? It would be 
in the foregoing narrative. The refusal to| The opinion of Chief Justice Ewing rests,| offering a premium on revolution ; a reward 
recognise any other God but one, was the sdle| as we have seen, on the position that the dis-| for rebellion and anarchy, and introducing a 
cause why the persecuted Christians stood op- ruption of the Hicksites from the ancient 

posed to their rulers; they had no object inj yearly meeting of Philadelphia, and the es-| country, and values the blessings that he de- 
view by their labours, but the instruction of] tablishment of a new association of their own,| rives from our excellent form of government, 
their countrymen in the sublime truths of their| constitutes a full and legat relinquishment of) would encourage or countenance. 

faith ; they had no interests as the members of| their rights in the property and privileges of| Justice Drake takes another view of the 
a state, separate from the rest of the citizens.! the original Society. Their secession cannot! subject—he considers the Society of Friends 
The doctrines which they preached had a di-|change or diminish the rights of the Society | asa body of religious professors, holding certain 
rect tendency to render them contented and| which is left, and which, though lessened, fundamental characteristic principles, without 
peaceable under whatever form of government] in numbers by their act, continues as respects the profession of which they cannot be Friends. 


they lived; and the precepts by which they} wll its immunities, in full force and vigour. | —That any meeting, in order to be a meet- 
professed to be guided, were positive in en- Let the principle be applied to a congregation) ing of the Society, must be composed of per- 
joining the utmost forbearance and charity to- 


of Unitarians, a portion of whom should de-! sons who adhere to those principles—that there 
wards the erring and unenlightened. With| termine to set up a new organisation for them-| is a regular constitutional connection between 
such feelings, the early Christians could pro-| selves according to the mode of faith and of|the several grades of meetings, so that the 
voke neither jealousy nor fear on the part o worship adopted in the presbyterian connec-} inferior cannot exist, as meetings of the So- 
their opponents ; for they gave no signs of|tion—will it be pretended that the property of ciety, independently of the superior, or at 
ambition ; were too meek to engage in trea-| that unitarian congregation ean or ought to be! variance with it in those essential characteris- 
sons ; too pnre in their morals to afford any| diverted from the objects for which it was cre-| tics, but must be connected with, and subors 
dangerous example, and were too intently en-| ated, and appropriated to the use of the new! dinate to, its proper head. 
gaged on one subject to form any alliance with| frinitarian society? Such a position would into the subject of doctrines, showing from 
the disaffected, or the broachers of any other] be to render the law of trusts completely un-| the evidence adduced in the cause, that those 


system. As the religion for which these single| certain, and a man leaving property to be ap-|called Orthodox Friends, do profess and ad- 
hearted and heroic men suffered, became more} plied to promoting the abolition of slavery,! here to the distinguishing doctrines held by the 


extensively known in the world, and, under| could have no assurance but it might, at some! Society in the beginning, and maintained down 
the protection of the great and powerful, was| future day, be appropriated to rivetting the|/to the present period, which the Hicksites 
rendered respectable in the eyes of those who| chains of the oppressed negro, and widening | failed to prove is the case with their Society. 
had no conception of its real, internal’ excel-| the sphere and increasing the horrors of un-| He thus opens the cause,— 

lence, a different race of Christians grew up ;| conditional bondage. “ It is admitted, that the money, for which these 
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| state of things which no man who loves his 










He then goes 


and the motives which induced men to bear} The operations of the rule is the same when 
the name, became complicated and indirect.| viewed in connection with civil governments, 
Interest and custom were thenceforward more| and its fitness equally apparent. A case which! 
frequently the parents of belief, than either| has recently come under our own notice, and 
reason or openness of heert; and faith thus] excited a deep interest in the whole American 
sitting so loosely on the conscience, it was| people, may serve to illustrate it. ‘The state 
found necessary to define what was to be be-| of South Carolina. professed itself dissatisfied 
lieved with more exactness, and to remind the| with the proceedings of the federal govern- 
eareless professor of his creed by appeals to} ment. She complained, and heavily too, not 
his outward senses. In the invention or sup-|of the federal compact, or constitution of our 
port of a system which should answer the pur-| general government, as she construed its pro- 
pose of defining matters of belief, so that} visions, for she declared her reverence for 
they might be assented to, or understood by| this, and ber determination to stand by and| 





securities were given, is part of a fund, the principal 
part of which was raised about the year 1792, by the 
voluntary subscriptions of a considerable number of 
the members of the preparative meeting of the people 
called Quakers, at Crosswicks, in the township of 
Chesterfield, county of Burlington and state of New 
Jersey; for the purpose of creating an interest, or 
annuity, “to be applied to the education of such 
children, as now do, or hereafter shall, belong to the 
same preparative mecting, whose parents are not, or 
shall not be, of ability to pay for their education.’ 
And this fund was to be * under the direction of the 
trustees of the said school,’ (the sclioot then establish- 
ed at Crosswicks) “now, or hereafter, to be chosen by- 
the said preparative meeting.’ 

“It is further admitted, that previous to the year 
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1827, there was but one preparative meeting, of the 
people called Quakers, at Crosswicks ; although it 
was sometimes designated as the Chesterfield prepa- 
rative meeting, at Crosswicks; and at other times, 
as the preparative meeting of Friends, at Crosswicks. 
It was an association, or meeting, of the religious 
Society of Friends ; and it had the power to appoint 
the trustees of the school, the treasurer, and other 
officers of the association. 

“ Joseph Hendrickson, one of the above named 
parties, was appointed treasurer of this meeting in 
1816, and was continued in that office, as all parties 
agree, until the summer or autumn of 1827, when 
disputes arose in that meeting, and others with which 
it stood connected, which resulted in the separation 
of one part of its members from the other part. One 
party, or division of that body, have continued the 
said Joseph Hendrickson in the office of treasurer. 
The other party, in the month of January, 1828, ap- 
pointed Stacy Decow, another of the above named 
parties, to the same office, and have continued him 
in that office until the present time. 

“ Both Hendrickson and Decow claim to be the 
treasurer of the Chesterfield preparative meeting, 
and, in that capacity, to have the custody of this 
fund. As both have been appointed, although by dif- 
ferent bodies, or different parts of the same body, the 
title to the office must depend upon the appointing 
power; that is, the preparative meeting. And inas- 
much as two several bodies pretend, each, to be the 
true preparative meeting, and one only is contem- 
plated as the trustee of this fund, it becomes neces- 
sary to enquire which is te true preparative meet- 
ing. 

‘ It appears by the testimony, that on the twenty- 
seventh day of December, A. D. 1827, the Chester- 
field preparative meeting of Friends, was divided, by 
the minority of the members, assembled at that time, 
withdrawing to another house, leaving the majority, 
with the clerk, at the usual place of meeting. They 
continued their business there ; and the minority or- 
ganised anew, or held another meeting, having ap- 
pointed a new clerk to act for them. 

“If this preparative meeting were an independent 
body, acting without the influence of any conventional 
principle operating upon this point, the act of the mi- 
nority on this occasion would not affect the powers 
of the majority who remained in session ; however it 
might expose itself, aud the members compesing it, 
to disabilities. But the right to make appointments, 
and to exercise the other functions of the prepara- 
tive meeting, would still continue with the larger 

arty. 

' “ But the preparative meeting is not an independ- 
ent body, but a component part of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. Hence, it is necessary to examine 
its connection with the Society of Friends, and the 
history of that society, so far as it influences the se- 
paration in this preparative meeting, in order to de- 
termine the question, which of these bodies is the 
true preparative meeting: and is, of course, entitled 
to appoint a treasurer, and to manage this fund.” 


He then takes a view of the organisation 
of the Society as laid down in its discipline, 
the connection and subordination of its meet- 
ings for discipline, and of the separation which 
took place in the yearly meeting of Philadel- 
phia in fourth month, 1827, and in the Ches- 
terfield or Crosswicks preparative meet- 
ing, near the close of the same year, from 
which sprung two meetings claiming that 
name and character, and the property and 
privileges attached to the original and genu- 
ine preparative meeting. He then remarks: 

“ Our enquiry now must be, whether each of these 
bodies is to be considered as the Society of Friends, 
contemplated in this trust, or only one of them: 
And if but one, which is that one? And which yearly 
meeting represents it’? For if there be but one Society, 
and one yearly meeting which answers to the trust, 
the inferior meetings must follow the fate of those to 
which they stand connected. Every Friend is a mem- 
ber of his yearly meeting. It is the yearly meeting 
which overlooks, controls, and exerts a care over all 
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that are in connection with it; which hears their ap.| as drawn by a contemporary, in these words: * He 
peals in the last resort; which preserves their uni-| was indeed, a heavenly minded man, zealous for the 
furmity in discipline, and in the maintenance of their! name of the Lord, and preferred the honour of God 
peculiar testimonies; in a word, which identifies| before all things. He was valiant for the truth, bold 
them as a body of Friends. And in order to deter- in asserting it, patient in suffering for it, unwearied 
mine which is the true preparative meeting, at Cross- in labouring in it, steady in his testimony to it, im- 
























wicks, we must ascertain which is the true yearly 
meeting of Friends, held in Philadelphia.” 


In conducting this enquiry he begins with 
the rise of the yearly meeting, and notices 
the difficulties which occurred in it from 
1823 to 1827, when the fina! division took 
place, but without coming to any decision as 
to the question he proposed. ile then pro- 
ceeds : 


“In surveying the pleadings and testimony in this 
cause, the conviction urges itself strongly upon my 


which is the true Society of Friends, so far as the 
purposes of this case require the decision of that 
question. I mean the difference in doctrine.” 


He then quotes the statement of their doc- 


in their bills filed in the court of chancery ; 
and comments on Decow’s allegation that no 
court has a right to enquire into the religious 
doctrines of a society; which we have already 


introduced into our first essay. Justice Drake 
proceeds : 


“ In searching for the doctrines of this Society, it 
is, in my Opinion, not necessary to enquire whether 
there were any differences of opinion among their 
ancient writers, provided the Society had for a long 
time before this fund was established, promulgated 


down in harmony under them. 
Friends, with its settled and known characteristics, 
at that time, which is contemplated in the trust. 
“The Society of Friends, or Quakers, as they were 
called by their opponents, had its origin in England, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century ; a time 
much distinguished for religious enquiry, in many 





mind, that there is another great distinction between | 
these parties, which may be resorted to, to ascertain | 


trinal views as given by the respective parties | 


as a body, their religious doctrines, and had settled | 
It is a body of 


| moveable as a rock.’ (vol. 2, Sewell’s Hist. 464.) 


* In 1689, the British parliament passed an act for 
exempting protestant dissenters from certain penal- 
ties, by which the Quakers had suffered for many 
years. To obtain the benefit of this exemption, they 
subscribed, among other articles, the following: *1, 


_ A. B. profess faith in God, the Father, and in Jesus 


Christ, his eternal Son, the true God, and in the Holy 
Spirit, one God, blessed for evermore; and do acknow- 
ledge the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, to be given by divine inspiration.’ The historian 
adds, ‘we now see the religion of the Quakers ac- 
knowledged and tolerated by an act of parliament.’ 
(vol. 2. Sewell, 447.) 

“ In 1693, the doctrines of the Society being mis- 
represented by George Keith and others, * they found 
themselves obliged to put forth their faith anew in 
print, which they had often before asserted, both in 
words and writing, thereby to manifest that their be. 
lief was really orthodox, and agreeable with the Holy 
Scriptures. (vol. 2. Sewell, 471.) And being charged 
with some Socinian notions,a short confession of 
faith, signed by one,and thirty persons, of which 


| George Whitehead was one, was, in December fol- 


lowing, presented to the parliament. (2 Sewell, 483, 


| 499. vol. 1. Evid. 297. 3 Gough's Hist. 386.) In these 
| public declarations, we find these enumerated doc- 


trines recognised and avowed, At that time, and af- 
terwards, the Society of Friends in this country ac. 
knowledged the London yearly meeting as their head, 
and appeals were taken from their meetings in this 
country, and decided there. (vol. 1. Evid. 95. 1 Proud’s 
Hist. Penn. 369 ) 

“Of their early writers, none seems to have been 
held in higher estimation than Robert Barclay. In 
his ‘ Apology’ purporting to be an explanation and 


| vindication of the principles and doctrines of the 


people called Quakers—these principles are distinctly 
exhibited as parts of their faith, 

“ He also published a catechism and confession of 
faith, which purport to contain ‘a true and faithful 
account of the principles and doctrines, which are 





parts of Europe. It was composed of persons who most surely believed by the churches of Christ, 
could not conscientiously see with the existing | aaa —— and Ireland, who are reproachfully 
sects, in their doctrines, modes of worship, or prac- | 1 ed by the name of Quakers.’ In these, the doe- 
tices, and who found themselves drawn together by | trines — mentioned are most fully and explicitly 
a unity of faith and feeling. They called themselves | hat et hat Barclay’ . 
Christians and protestants, but appear to have re-| ¢ oe ee cnn eee eS Apology, and his 
quired from those seeking to become united with | ae yt os onfession of Faith, purporting as 
them, no formal profession of faith, as a test of prin- Philadel! synye been published and circulated by the 
ciple to qualify them for admission ; looking at their | fi eee _ yearly meeting, by the use of its ove 
works as evidence of their Christian faith, and their! fi " he - er m.nutes express, * for the service 
practice, and support of their peculiar testimonies, as | ° wae ae ngs | ‘el righ end 1701, and on several 
evidence of their Quakerism. As they increased in | Pee eee (vel. 2. ven 16, 297.) 

numbers, and attracted the attention of the civil au-| _“ There is much other evidence laid before us, by 
thorities, their principles became the subject of en-| documents and witnesses, confirming that which [ 
quiry and of misrepresentation, by reason of which, | ave thus briefly noticed. But I shall pass it over, 
they were exposed to reproach and persecution, and | ™¢rely referring, however, to the letters from Elias 
it became necessary for them to come out and avow | Hicks to Phebe Willis and Thomas Willis, written in 
their leading doctrines to the world. ‘This was done | 1818, in which he distinetly intimates that the So- 
by their leaders and principal men, professing to act | ciety’s belief of the Scriptures, and of the divinity of 
in behalf of the Society on several occasions. George Christ, which he had been taught from his cradle, 
Fox, who is generally regarded as the fonnder of the | Whatever was his belief at that time, was fully in ac- 
sect, travelling in the island of Barbadoes, being as-|COTdance with the pretensions of the * Orthodox’ 


sailed with these misrepresentations, and especially 
with this, that they denied God, Christ Jesus, and the 
Scriptures of truth; * with some other Friends, drew 
up a paper to go forth in the name of the people 
called Quakers, for the clearing of truth and Friends 
from those false reports.’ lt was addressed to the 
governor of Barbadoes, with his council and assem- 
bly. In this paper, the belief of Friends in God, the 
divinity and atonement of Jesus Christ, and the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, is most fully and expli- 
citly avowed. (vol. 2. Fox’s Jour. 145, 138, 316, 338, 
367. vol. 1. Jb. 4, 56, 57.) Elias Hicks intimates that 
George Fox, for prudential reasons, disguised his 
real sentiments. (vol. 1. Evid. 116. vol. 2. Jb. 417.) 
But this ill agrees with the history of Fox, and | 
suspect with the belief of Friends, as to his real cha- 
racter, Sewell has given his charactor in this respect, 


party. (vol. 2. Evid. 419, 420, 421.) 


“| think it sufficiently established, that these doe- 
trines have been avowedly and generally held by the 
Society. And, indeed, they have treated the Scrip- 
tures with a degree of reverence, uncommon even 
among Christians. Feeling it presumptuous to specu- 
late upon what is obscure, they have. in doctrinal 
matters, adopted its explicit language, but rejected 
the ingenious deductions of men; they have been 
unwilling to be wise above what is written. And in 
matters of practice, they have endeavoured to apply 
its precepts literally ; and this is the fuundation of 
their peculiar testimonies, 

“* But are these doctrines essential ? There is strong 
evidence of this, in the very nature of the doctrines 
themselves. When men form themselves into asso- 


ciations for the worship of God, some correspondence 








of views, as to the nature and attributes of the being | 
who is the object of worship, is necessary. The dif- 
ference between the Pagan, the Mahometan, theChris- 
tian, and the Jew, is radical, and irreconcileable. The 
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spect, it has spread before its mombers the Catechism 


and Confession ef Faith and Apology of Barclay, as 


guides to opinien, and it will not suffer even the less| 
jessential doctrines there promulgated, to be ques- 


| rect. 
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with Friends, in religious doctrine. And it will not 
materially vary the argument, that they are at liber- 
ty to hold them, or not, as the light within shall di- 
It is belief which gives character to a sect, and 


two latter worship the same God ;’but one approaches tioned, if it be done in a contentious or obstinate spi-| right of membership to an individual. Liberty has 


him through a mediator, whom the other regards as | 
an impostor; and hgnce, there can be no commanion 
or fellowship between them, Christians have become 
separated into various sects, differing more or less in 
their doctrines. In looking at the history of these 
sects, | am by no means convineed that thore was, in 
the nature of things, any necessity for all the divi- 
sions which have taken place.” i 

« Bat, although unnecessary divisions have taken 
place, it by no means follows, that there are not some 
points of faith, which must be agreed in, in order 
that a religious society may harmonise in their public 
worship and private intercourse, so as to experience 
the benefits of associating together. Of this descrip- 
tion, is the belief in the atonement and divine nature 
of Jesus Christ. He, who considers him to be divine; 
who addresses himself to him, as the Mediator, the 
Way, the Creator, and Redeemer, who has power to 
hear, and to answer; to make and to perform his pro- 
mises, cannot worship with him who regards him as 
destitute of this nature, and these divine attributes. 
Nor can the latter unite in a worship which he con- 
ceives to be idolatrous. : 

“ And with respect to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. The belief in the divine nature and atonement 
of Jesus Christ, and indeed, of the Christian religion 
itself, is intimately connected with that of the divine 
authority of the sacred writings. ‘ Great are the mys- 
teries of godliness.’ And of all the truths declared 
in Holy Writ, none are more mysterious than the 
nature, history, and offices of Jesus Christ. The 
mind that contemplates these truths as based on 
mere human testimony, must range in doubt dnd 
perplexity, or take refuge in infidelity. But if they 
are regarded as the truth of God, the pride of human 
reason is humbled before them. It afterwards exerts 
its power to understand, and to apply, but not to 
overthrow them. Faith may repose in confidence 
upon them, and produce its fruits in a haly life. To 
a people like the Friends, who pay so much attention 
to the light within, but who, at the same time, ac- 
knowledge the deceitfulness of the human heart, and 
the imperfection of human reason; when they once 
fix their belief on the testimonies of Scripture, as dic- 
tated by the spirit of truth, they necessarily become 
precious; as the landmarks, setting bounds to prin- 
ciple and to action; as the charts, by which they may 
navigate the ocean of life in safety; as the tests, by 
which they may examine themselves, their principles, 
and feelings, and learn what spirit they are of. For, 
in the language of Barclay, ‘ they are certain, that 
whatsoever any do, pretending to the spirit, which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, should be accounted and 
reckoned a delusion of the devil.’ Hence, their book 
of discipline earnestly exhorts all parents and heads of 
families, to cause the diligent reading of the Seriptures 
by their children ; (Disc. 100.) to instruct them in the 
doctrines and precepts there taught, as well as in the 
belief of the inward manifestation and operation of 
the Holy Spirit upon their own minds ; and to prevent 
their children reading books or papers, tending to 
create the least doubt of the authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures, or of those saving truths declared in them, 
(Disc. 12.) And hence, by the same discipline, minis- 
ters are liable to be dealt with, who shall misapply, 
or draw unsound inferences or conclusions from the 
text. (Ib. 62.) And a periodical enquiry is directed 
to be made whether their ministers are sound in 
word and doctrine. (Ib. 95.) 





Adverting to the objects for which the dis- 
cipline was instituted, he says: 


“ Its object is declared to be, ‘ that all may be pre- 
served in unity of faith and practice.’ Now, what is 
unity of faith? Does it not require unity of inter- 
pretation ; unity of views, of the meaning of texts of 
Scripture, involving important doctrines? It does not 
require submission to the dictation of others. Butit 
does require an accommodation of opinion to a com- 
mon standard, in order that they may be of one faith. 
This need not extend to subordinate matters; but 
liberal as the Society has always been in this re- 

























rit, without subjecting the offender to discipline. 
This is plainly indicated in the testimony above re- 
ferred to. (Disc. 12.) And with respect to the more 


the same practical effect as unbelief, when applied to 
an essential doctrine of a religious society. An in- 


| dividual cannot avail himself of his faith in any doc- 


important doctrines now in dispute, the discip!ine| trine which he is at liberty to believe or not. Were 


expressly says, ‘ Sheuld any deny the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate revela- 
tion of the Holy Spiril, or the authenticity of the 
Scriptures; as it is manifest they are not one in faith 
with us, the monthly meeting where the party be- 
longs, having extended due care for the help and 
benefit of the individual without effect, onght to de- 
clare the same, and issue their testimony accord- 
ingly.’ (Disc. 23. vol. 1. Evid. 385.) 

“In addition to all this, several respectable wit- 
nesses testify that the denial of these doctrines has 
always been held to be ground of disownment, and 
they adduce many instances of actual disownment 
for these causes. (vol. 1. Evid. 60. 99. 108. 171. 306.) 

“Upon reviewing the testimony, I am satisfied 
that the eee of Friends regard these doctrines as 
essential, and that they have the power, by their dis- 
cipline, to disown those who openly call them in 
question. 

* But do the Arch street meeting, and its subordi- 
nate meetings, hold to these doctrines? It is so al- 
leged; and it is not denied. The denial, if it be one 
at all, is that these are established doctrines of the 
Society of Friends. The controversies between the 
parties, so far as they were doctrinal, show that the 


party called ‘ Orthodox,’ insisted on these doctrines. 


The offensive extracts of the meeting for sufferings, 
declares them. (vol. 1. Evid. 217. vol. 2. Ib. 414.) 


And these have been published by the yearly meet- 


ing of that party, in 1828. And there is much testi- 
mony by witnesses, that the Arch street meeting ad- 
heres to them, (vol. 1. Evid. 60, 99.) and none to the 
contrary. 

“ So that it appears to me, that Hendrickson has 
sufficiently established that the preparative meeting 
at Chesterfield, which he represents, may, so far as 


respects doctrine, justly claim to be of the Society of 


Friends, 
“ But it is insisted, that the other party stands on 


equal ground in this respect; that they are now, or 


certainly have been, in unity with that Society; a 
Society in which no public declaration of faith is ne- 


cessary; and that hence, independent of any proof 


they may have offered, they are to be presumed to 
be sound in the faith. And that any enquiry into 
their doctrines, further than as they have publicly 


declared them, is inquisitorial, and an invasion of 


their rights of conscience. 

“ If a fact be necessary to be ascertained by this 
court, for the purpose of settling a question of pro- 
perty, it is its duty to ascertain it. 
be done by such evidence as the nature of the case 
admits of. 


“L have already stated, that the answer of Decow 


Friends embraces the enumerated doctrines insisted 
on by Hendrickson, and to claim freedom of opinion 
on those points. [| feel more assured that this is the 
true meaning of the answer, from the course taken 
in the cross-examination of the witnesses, in which 
an evident effort appears, to show a want of unifor- 
mity among ancient writers of the Society, when 
treating on these subjects; and also, from the grounds 
taken by the counsel in the argument of this cause. 
{t was here most explicitly, and I may add, most 
ingeniously and eloquently insisted, not only that 
these doctrines do not belong to the faith of Friends, 
but that they cannot; because they must interfere 





And this must 





appeared to me indirectly to deny that the faith of 





it otherwise, we might all be members of any reli- 
gious society whatever. 

* Bat asi may have mistaken the meaning of 
Decow’s answer, which is certainly not very explicit 
in this particular, | will next turn to the evidence, 
and discover, if I can, what is the fair result of the 
examination of that. 

“Decow offers no testimony respecting the belief 
of his party in the particular doctrines in question. 
His witnesses refuse to answer on these points, and 
his party protest against all creeds, or public decla- 
rations of faith, as an abridgment of Christian liber- 
ty. Having no such public declaration to resort to, 
we must ascertain the truth from other sources, so 
far as it is necessary to be ascertained. 

“Several public addresses were issued by the party 
called * Hicksite,’ about the time of the separation, 
setting forth their reasons for it. In that of April 
twenty-first, 1827, it is declared that, ‘the unity of 
this body is interrupted, that a division exists among 
us, developing in its progress, views which appear ia- 
compatible with each other, and feelings averse to a 
reconciliation. Doctrines held by one part of the 
Society, and which we believe to be sound and edify- 
ing, are pronounced by the other part to be unsound 
and spurious.’ A prominent complaint, in these pa- 
pers, is, that Friends travelling in the ministry had 
been publicly opposed in their meetings for worship, 
and laboured with contrary to the discipline. Upon 
looking into the testimony, we find that the promi- 
nent individual who furnished occasion for these 
complaints, is Elias Hicks; and that the interrup- 
tions and treatment of him deemed exceptionable, 
had their origin in the doctrines which he preached. 
(Vol. 1. Evid. 308, 474,478.) Can it be denied, then, 
that differences in doctrine existed, and differences 
of that serious nature calculated to destroy the unity 
of the Society, and which had their full share in pro- 
ducing the separation which took place? 

“ Decow has introduced several witnesses, who 
testify, and no doubt conscientiously, that they be- 
lieve they hold the ancient faith of Friends, but they 
refuse to tell us what this faith is, in reference to 
these enumerated doctrines, We cannot give much 
weight to opinion, where we should have facts. The 
belief should refer to specific doctrines, that the 
court may judge as well as the witnesses, whether 
it was tho ancient faith or not. The court, in that 
case, would have an opportunity of estimating the 
accuracy of the knowledge upon which the belief is 
founded. 

“ How stands the case, then, upon the proofs? A 
fund was created for the education of the poor chil- 
dren of a certain preparative meeting of the religious 
Society of Friends. That body has lately become 
separated. Its unity is broken; the views of ils mem- 
bers are incompatible ; and doctrines held by one party 
lo be sound, ure pronounced by the other party to be un- 
sound. And two distinet meetings exist at this time, 
and each claims the guardianship and use of this 
fund. For the safety of the debtor, these parties 
have been directed to interplead, and to show their 
respective pretensions to be @ preparative meeting of 
Friends. One of them sets out certain doctrines as 
characteristic of the Society, and that they adhere 
to them, and that the other party does not. They 
go on and prove their case, so far as respects them. 
selves. The other party allege that they hold the 


with another acknowledged fundamental principle of| faith of Friends? but instead of proving it, they call 


the Society—the guidance of the light within. Now| upon their adversaries to prove the contrary. 


n my 


if it be established, that these doctrines are part of] opinion it was incumbent upon each of the parties to 
the religious faith of Friends, can it be necessary,| make out their case, if they would stand upon equal 
under these pleadings, to prove that Decow’s party do| terms, on this question of doctrine. And especially 


not hold to the faith of Friends? 


Decow says,‘ my| upon this preparative meeting, connected as it is, 


party, or preparative meeting, hold the faith of| with a yearly meeting, which, in point of form at 
Friends, but these doctrines are no part of that faith ;| least, is not the yearly meeting that was in existence 
therefore we do not, as Friends, hold to these doc.| at the creation of the fund; and which has furnished 
trines.’ But Friends do hold to these doctrines : De-| prima fucie evidence that it has withdrawn, or sepa- 
cow’s party does not; therefore they are not one,' rated from that meeting, in consequence of disputes 
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in some measure doctrinal. The court will not force 
either party in this cause to declare or prove their 
religious doctrines. But if doctrines be important, 
the party which would avail themselves of their doc- 
trines, must prove them. They are peculiarly within 
their knowledge, and although they may have the 
right to withhold them, yet if they do, they cannot 
expect success in their cause. The money must be 
awarded to that party which supports, by proper 
proof, its pretensions to it. 

“ Under this view of the case, I deem it unneces- 
sary to attempt any further investigation of the doc- 
trines of the party called ‘ Hicksite.’ And if ascer- 
tained, I certainly would not enquire, as an officer 
of this court, whether they are right or wrong. It 
is enough, that it is not made to appear that they cor- 
respond with the religious faith of the Society of 
Friends. 

“I would merely add, that if it be true, that the 
* Orthodox’ party believe in the doctrines above men- 
tioned, and the‘ Hicksite’ party consider that every 
member has a right to his own belief on those sub- 
jects, they well might say that their differences were 
destructive of their unity. If their members and 
ministers exercise perfect freedom of thought and 
speech on these points, their tenples for worship, and 
it is to be feared, their own hearts, would soon be 
deserted by the peace-loving spirit of their Master. 
There is an essential incompatibility in adverse 
views, with regard to these doctrines. The divi- 
nity of Christ, and the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, cannot be debated in a worshipping assembly, 
without defeating the proper purposes of meeting 
together. 

* And upon thissupposition too, the propriety, as well 
as legality, of this court's noticing the doctrines of 
the preparative meeting, which is to superintend the 
expenditure of this fund, is too manifest to admit of 
doultt. We have already seen, by reference to the 
discipline of this Society, with what earnestness they 
endeavoured to educaté their children in the know- 
ledge and belief of the Scriptures; and whoever 
looks into that discipline, cannot but discover their 
anxiety to train then up in their own peculiar views 
of the Christian religion. ‘To effect these purposes, 




























































































































































































the subject of schools.” 











He then quotes from the discipline of the 
yearly meeting, on the subject of Education, 
and proceeds— 




















“Jt thus appears, that the fund was intended to 
promote, not merely the secular knowledge of the 
pupils, but their growth in the religious principles 
deemed fundamental by this people; or at least, to 
prevent, through the instruction of teachers of other 
religious principles, or whvily without principle, the 
alienation of the minds of their children from the 
faith of their fathers. Could these meetings, and 
these contributors, have contemplated that this fund 
should fall into the hands of men of opposite opi- 
nions, or of no opinions? Could these men, who 
acknowledge the obligation of this discipline, enjoin- 
ing, as it does, upon parents and heads of families 
‘to instract their children in the doctrines and fre- 
cepts of the Christian religion, as contained in the 
Scriptures,’ and ‘to prevent their children from hav- 
ing or reading books and papers tending to prejudice 
the profession of the Christian religion, or to create 
the least doubt concerning the authenticity of the holy 
Scriptures, o7 of those saving truths declared in them, 
lest their infant and feeble minds should be poisoned 
thereby ;’ I say, is it possible that such men could 
have expected that their children should be taught by 
Elias Hicks, that the Scriptures * have been the cause 
of fourfold more harm than good to Christendom 
since tne apostles’ days.’ And that ‘to suppose a 
written rule necessary, or much useful, is to impeach 
the divine character?’ Or, that they should be taught 
by him, or by any one else, that each individual must 
interpret them for himself, entirely untrammelled by 
the opinions of man; and that the dictates of the 
light within are of paramount authority to Scripture, 
even when opposing its precepts? Surely this would 
be a breach of trust, and a perversion of the fund 
which the arm of this court not only has, but ought 
to have power to prevent. 












































































































































































































their yearly meeting has directed their attention to} 


THE FRIEND. 





“Tam of opinion, that this fund should be award 
ed to that meeting which has shown, at least to my 
satisfaction, that they agree in doetrine with the 
Society of Friends, as it existed at the origin of this 
trust, 

“| do, therefore, respectfully recommend to his 
excellency the Chancellor, to decree upon this bill of 
interpleader, that the principal and interest due on 
the said hond, of right belong, and are payable to 
the said Joseph Hendrickson ; and that he be permit- 
ted to proceed on his original bill of complaint, or 
otherwise, according to the rules and practice of the 
court of chancery.” 


the school ; or to examine a plin of the build- 
ings, which, with the address, may be had on 
personal application to either of the managers, 
or by letter, to the secretary of the board. 

The price of board and tuition, including 
washing, will be two hundred dollars per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance. Books 
will be furnished by the institution, if desired, 
at the usual prices. 

Notice will be given in ** The Friend,” and 
by letter, to those who enter children of the 
earliest date at which it will be convenient to 
receive them; and in the mean time, as the 
accommodations provided are for a limited 
number of students, in order to prevent incon- 
venience at the opening of the school, it is 
desired that those who propose to send their 
sons, will forward their names and age, as 
early as practicable, to the secretary of the 
board, No. 39 Market street. 


By direction of the managers. 









































For “ The Friend.” 
The managers of the Haverford School As- 
sociation, have the satisfaction to inform its 
friends, that the institution is expected to go 
into operation about the middle of next 
month. 

The object of the association is the guarded 
education of the children of Friends in the 
higher branches of learning; but as it is be- 
lieved that many parents have found it difficult 
to procure for their sons suitable instruction 
iu those studies which are a necessary prepa 
ration for a full course, it has been euaane 
to furm a prevaratory class, into which any 
boy, being a Friend, or the son of a Friend, 
and having acquired a knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, may be admitted.— 
No admissions will be allowed for a less term 
than one year. Every pupil upon admission, 
will undergo an examination by the teachers, 
and will be placed according to his proficiency 
in one of the five classes, to wit: the Prepa- 
ratory, the 3d Junior, 2d Junior, Junior, or 
Senior Class. The studies which will be as- 
signed to each class, have not yet been decid- 
ed upon, but the full course will occupy a 
period of four years; and will include the 
Latin and Greek languages, Ancient and 
Modern Literature, Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
There will be two sessions in the year, to wit 
—the winter session, commencing on the first 
oo day in the teath month, and terminating 
on the 2d second day in the fourth mo.; and the 
summer session commencing on the 4th second 
day in the fourth month, and terminating two 
|weeks befure the commencement of the ensu- 
‘ing winter session. An examination of the 
‘students will take place at the end of each 
session, in the presence of the managers and 
officers of the institution, the members of the 
| association, and such parents and friends of the 
|students as may wish to attend. 

During the hours of study, the pupils will 
‘be under the control of, and responsible to, 
| the teachers; at other times, the entire charge 
lof them will devolve upon the superintendent. 

They will be carefully instructed in the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity, as held by 
the religious Society of Friends, and in the 
nature and ground cf their Christian testimo- 
nies, and their deportment will be required to 
be consistent therewith. 

For a more full development of the objects 
of the association, the managers refer to an ad- 
dress issued by them, in the fifth month last, and 
also published in the “ Friend” of the 4th of 
that month ; and those who desire to acquaint 
themselves with the arrangements fur the ac- 
commodation of the pupils, are invited to visit 


Cuartes Yarnat, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 9mo. 9th, 1833. 





THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH, 14, 1833. 
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Desirous to present the several portions 
of the article “ New Jersey Chancery Suit,” 
as received, without dividing them, the length 
of these, and some other articles, have neces- 
sarily lessened the usual variety in our late 
numbers ; but we trust an equivalent is found 
in the degree of interest and importance 
which they possess. With respect to the 
article ** Modern Astronomy,” now brought 
to a close, we greatly mistake in our estimate 
of the taste of our readers, if it be not very 
generally relished by them. 


“The Christian Soldier” in our next ;— 
also the letter of A. Benezet. 

Dr. Aylett Hawes, of Virginia, lately de- 
ceased, says the National Intelligencer, * has, 
we understand, bequeathed freedom to about 
one hundred slaves, and twenty dollars for 
each, to assist the Colonisation Society in 
conveying them to Liberia.” 








P. J. Gray, Bookseller, No. 84 north Third street, 
has in press, and will pubhsh ou the Ist October, a 
full, impartial, and complete report of the cause re- 
cently decided by the New Jersey Court of Appeals, 
The work will be comprised in an octavo volume of 
between four and six hundred pages, price two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, in boards, from which a discount 
of ten per cent will be made on all orders for ten or 
more copies. As the edition will be a small one, 
those desirous of possessing the book had better send 
in their orders without delay. 

In the previous insertion of P. J. Gray’s notice, an 
error occurred in the No. of hisstore. It should have 
been as above, 84. 


Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting house, Burlington, 
N. J. on fifth day, the 12tl. inet. Georce B. Deacon, 
to Mary, daughter of William Ridgway. 
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